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knowing much of the doctrine underlying the
action.
The appearance of an Indian house suggests the
idea that it must have been built haphazard. It
often stands crooked with the line of the street,
and frequently its chief entrance is at the side or
back instead of in the road.
The dwelling of a landowner or prosperous
tradesman or money-lender is usually near the
centre of the village. It is made of sun-dried
bricks. Its roof may be tiled or terraced. What-
ever direction the street in which it stands may
follow the kitchen must face north. Indian houses
have few windows; many have none at all. Light
enters by the doors. The door of the kitchen
opens into a walled or enclosed garden, where
vegetables are grown. It is the most important,
most jealously guarded room in the house. Here
the food is prepared; and the lares andpenates
of the household are preserved in a small cupboard
ready for the daily worship; they are brought out
by the master of the house, who makes an oblation
of food and drink before beginning his own meal.
A storeroom is attached or built close by, where
grain is kept. The camphor-wood boxes containing
the clothes and jewels of the family sometimes
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